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ABSTRACT 



This report highlights the status and working conditions of 
faculty in American community colleges, and compares their responses to 
survey questions with those of faculty at research universities, doctoral 
universities, masters colleges and universities, and baccalaureate colleges. 
The report is organized around defining themes of academic life. Chapter 1 
offers an introduction. Chapter 2 provides a profile of the 5,151 
respondents, including their demographic characteristics, education, current 
employment situation, and past careers. The next two chapters focus on 
teaching and learning, examining faculty views of students, satisfaction in 
teaching, and the goals of community college education. Chapters 5 and 6 
evaluate faculty roles and rewards in a teaching institution, and Chapters 7 
and 8 discuss working conditions, governance, and community on campus. 
Chapter 9 reviews the role of higher education in society, and Chapter 10 
reflects on access and standards, the status of part-time faculty, and the 
scope of faculty scholarship. Appendix A contains technical notes, and 
Appendix B presents the Carnegie Classification of Institutions of Higher 
Education. Contains 145 data tables. (AS) 
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What is your race or ethnic group? 

What is your sex? 

What is your age? 

How many years have you been employed in higher education? 

What is your highest earned degree? 

Are you currently working for another degree? 

In which discipline was your highest degree awarded? 

What is your current academic rank at this institution? 

Is your current employment at this institution full-time or part-time? 

Part-time and adjunct faculty fill jobs here that would otherwise be filled by 
regular faculty members. 

What is your institutional salary on a full-time basis before tax and deductions 
for the current academic year? 

In 1996, roughly how much did you earn over and above your institutional 
salary? 

There should be a mandatory age of retirement for faculty. 

At my institution, the major purpose of early retirement programs is to force 
out less productive faculty. 

I would exercise an early retirement option if it were offered to me. 

My institution provides the conditions and support faculty need to retire with 
dignity. 

I intend to engage in research and professional writing during my retirement. 
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Access to higher education should be available to all who meet minimum 
entrance requirements. 

My undergraduate students are adequately prepared in written and oral 
communication. 

My undergraduate students are adequately prepared in mathematics and 
quantitative reasoning skills. 

This institution spends too much time and money teaching students what 
they should have learned in high school, 1984-1997. 

My undergraduate students do just enough to get by academically. 
Undergraduates have become more careerist in their concerns. 
Undergraduates have become more grade conscious. 

Today's undergraduates are more willing to cheat in order to get good grades. 
Overall, I'm pleased with my undergraduates. 

Faculty here are concerned with the academic progress of their undergraduate 
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students. 

To what extent are you satisfied with your relationships with students? 

How important is undergraduate teaching to you personally? 

How would you assess the quality of the training you received in graduate 
school for your role as teacher? 

My institution provides adequate mentoring and other support for beginning 
instructors. 

In your department, how much experimentation has there been with the use 
of technology in instruction? 

Interdisciplinary teaching is encouraged at my institution. 

Team teaching is encouraged at my institution. 

Do you ever supervise students in service learning activities off campus? 
Faculty should spend more time with students outside the classroom. 
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How important do you consider the following possible outcomes for the 
undergraduate? 

Rate your institution's performance in serving non-traditional age students 
effectively. 

Rate your institution's performance in preparing undergraduates for a 
vocation or career. 

The undergraduate curriculum here is in serious need of reform. 

Rate your institution's performance in providing undergraduates with a 
general education. 

I prefer teaching courses which focus on limited specialties to those which 
cover wide varieties of material. 

Rate your institution's performance in providing undergraduates the 
opportunity to explore personal interests through electives. 

Rate your institution's performance in providing opportunities for an 
undergraduate to explore a subject in depth, through the major. 

Rate your institution's performance in strengthening the values of 
undergraduates. 

Rate your institution's performance in offering undergraduates an 
opportunity to experience and understand leadership. 

Rate your institution's performance in creating opportunities for students to 
engage in public or community service. 

Rate your institution's performance in developing a sense of campus 
community. 

Undergraduate education in America would be improved if students had a 
stronger mix of theory and practice in their academic experience. 
Undergraduate education in America would be improved if there were more 
relevance to contemporary life and problems. 

Undergraduate education in America would be improved if there were more 
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emphasis on a common core of courses for all students. 

TABLE 52 Undergraduate education in America would be improved if there were less 
emphasis on specialized training and more on broad liberal education. 
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My interests lie primarily in or lean toward teaching, 1969-1997. 

Do your interests lie primarily in teaching or in research? (International data) 4 

Do your interests lie primarily in teaching or in research? 

Regarding teaching and research, have your interests shifted over the course 
of your professional life? 
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During the past fall term, approximately how many hours per week did you 

spend on each of the following activities? 4 
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In my academic position at this institution, regular research activity is 
expected. 
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Are you currently engaged in any scholarly work that you expect to lead to a 
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publication, exhibit, or a performance? 

Have you, as an individual or as part of an academic group, received any 4 

grants or special funding support for research in the last three years? 
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If you received such research funding, please estimate the total amount 
received from all sources during the last three years. 
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Which of the following sources have provided these research funds? 

Serving as a consultant is considered part of scholarly work at my institution. 4 

During the past year, with which types of organizations have you worked, 
either on a paid or unpaid basis? 
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Consider the time you spent engaged in such activities last year. For what 
percentage of this time were you paid? 


TABLE 66 


From an economic standpoint, it is necessary for me to engage in paid 4 

consulting work. 
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The pressure to publish reduces the quality of teaching at this institution. 

Generally speaking, to be a good teacher one must be engaged in research. 

For me, service activity beyond this institution is a distraction and competes 

with essential academic work. 4 


TABLE 70 


Teaching effectiveness should be the primary criterion for promotion of 
faculty. 


TABLE 71 


At this institution, faculty evaluation gives appropriate weight to teaching, 
research, and service. 


TABLE 72 


This department should give more recognition to the role of professional 4 

service and the applied aspects of knowledge among its faculty. 
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Which of your activities are appraised or evaluated regularly? 
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By whom is your teaching regularly evaluated? 

By whom is your research regularly evaluated? 

At this institution, we need better ways, besides publications, to evaluate the 
scholarly performance of the faculty. 

At this institution, we need better ways to evaluate teaching performance. 
Student opinions should be used in evaluating the teaching effectiveness of 
faculty. 

Peer review should be used in evaluating the teaching effectiveness of faculty. 
In the past several years, have new methods of evaluating faculty in your 
department been developed in the following areas? 

In my field, most people agree on the standards of good scholarship. 

On the whole, my performance has been evaluated fairly at this institution. 
Thinking about your own situation, do research and/ or other creative work 
count more or less for purposes of faculty advancement today than they did 
five years ago? 

Thinking about your own situation, does applied scholarship (outreach) count 
more or less for purposes of faculty advancement today than it did five years 
ago? 

Thinking about your own situation, does service to the college or university 
(citizenship) count more or less for purposes of faculty advancement today 
than it did five years ago? 

Thinking about your own situation, does teaching count more or less for 
purposes of faculty advancement today than it did five years ago? 

I wish my institution would set clearer priorities for the kind of work faculty 
should do. 

The stated missions of this institution are clear to the faculty. 

At my institution the goals for undergraduates are clear to the faculty. 

My institution is consistent in what it expects faculty to do, and how it 
rewards them. 
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In general, how do you feel about this institution? 

How would you rate your own academic salary? 

My job is a source of considerable personal strain. 

I am more enthusiastic about my work now than I was when I began my 
academic career. 

To what extent has your teaching load been a source of stress in your 
professional work during the last two years? 

I hardly ever get the time to give a piece of work the attention it deserves. 
I feel I have less control of my time than I had five years ago. 

To what extent have the following factors been sources of stress in your 
professional work during the last two years? 

At this institution, how would you evaluate the facilities, resources, or 
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personnel you need to support your work? 

How would you rate the "technology infrastructure" at your institution? 
To what extent are you satisfied with your job situation as a whole? 

To what extent are you satisfied with the courses you teach? 

To what extent are you satisfied with your relationships with colleagues? 
To what extent are you satisfied with the way your department and your 
institution are managed? 

This is an especially creative and productive time in my field. 

My interests have become more interdisciplinary in recent years. 

This is a poor time for any person to begin an academic career in my field. 
If I had it to do over again, I would not become a college teacher. 
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How would you rate the sense of campus community at your institution, 
1989-1997. 

Please indicate the degree to which your academic discipline, your 
department and your college or university is important to you personally. 
Faculty in my department have little contact with faculty in other 
departments. 

The faculty in my department generally tend to isolate themselves from the 
world outside the campus. 

How would you rate the academic reputation of your department outside 
your institution? 

How would you rate the sense that you feel valued and appreciated? 

How much opportunity do you feel you have to influence the policies of 
your department and institution? 

To what extent do you participate in meetings of the following types of 
organization at your institution? 

Junior faculty members have too little say in the running of my department. 
Faculty meetings in my department generally are a waste of time. 

Faculty governance works effectively at my institution. 

Top-level administrators are providing competent leadership. 
Communication between the faculty and the administration is poor. 

How would you rate relations between the following groups at your 
institution? 

There is a strong sense of institutional pride here. 

How would you rate student morale at your institution? 

How would you rate the intellectual environment at your institution? 
Female and minority faculty are treated fairly at this institution. 

Racial and ethnic conflicts are a problem among students at my institution. 
Gender issues are a problem among students at my institution. 

How would you rate the overall quality of campus life at your institution? 
The quality of life at my institution is of greater concern today than it was a 
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Have you ever worked abroad to do research, take a sabbatical, or as part of 
an exchange program? 

Connections with scholars in other countries are very important to my 
professional work. 

My institution should recruit more international students and faculty. 
Universities and colleges should do more to promote student and faculty 
mobility from one country to another. 

In order to keep up with developments in my discipline, a scholar must read 
books and journals published abroad. 

The curriculum at this institution should be more international in focus. 

The goal of an academic scholar is to advance knowledge without regard for 
the possible implications for society. 

Faculty in my discipline have a professional obligation to apply their 
knowledge to problems in society. 

Faculty in my discipline have a professional obligation to collaborate with 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 

Universities have a responsibility to contribute to the economic development 
of their communities. 

This institution should be actively engaged in solving social problems. 
Academics are among the most influential opinion leaders. 

Respect for academics is declining. 

The effectiveness of higher education is being threatened by growing 
bureaucracies. 

In this country, there are no political or ideological restrictions on what a 
scholar may publish. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 



The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has surveyed college and univer- 
sity faculty in the United States six times over the last twenty-eight years. In 1969, 1975, 

1984, 1989, 1992, and, again, in the spring of 1997, we asked professors to tell us about them- 
selves, their institutions, and their opinions on a variety of issues important to students and 
parents, scholars, administrators, and public policymakers. Over the years. The Foundation 
has drawn upon these data to illuminate many aspects of the academic profession, from 
undergraduate teaching to the definition of scholarship, and from international comparisons 
of the professoriate to the evaluation of faculty work. 1 Now, as part of a family of studies on 
teaching in community colleges undertaken in collaboration with the National Center on 
Postsecondary Improvement, we focus the spotlight for the first time on community college 
faculty. Our goal is to clarify the status and working conditions of professors in the most 
teaching-intensive sector of American higher education. 

Today, approximately one-third (31 percent) of the American professoriate teach at the 
nation's 1,449 community colleges. These faculty are educating 39 percent of all students 
enrolled in higher education-including 46 percent of all first-time freshmen. 2 To grasp the full 
range of community college teaching, however, one must realize that most of these institu- 
tions now offer a comprehensive set of programs. Nationwide, students intending to trans- 
fer to four-year institutions after receiving a two-year associate level degree are only a small 
proportion of today's community college students. About four-fifths of community college 
students enroll in technical certificate programs, register for remedial or developmental 
education courses, or attend for continuing education purposes. 3 Community college faculty 
stand out from many of their professorial colleagues not only because of the size and diver- 
sity of their sector of higher education, but also because teaching — far more than research or 
service — is the heart of their profession. 

The Carnegie Foundation's 1997 faculty survey focused with special care on the nature of 
academic work, reflecting recent debates about the priorities of the professoriate and how 
faculty divide their time and effort among teaching, research, and service (in the sense of 
applied scholarship or outreach). Until recently, community college faculty — so clearly 
focussed on teaching — have enjoyed a special exemption from these debates. As Terry 
O'Banion, executive director of the League for Innovation in the Community College notes, 
"The unchallenged assumption was that the community college was the 'teaching college,' 
and the lack of research and publications on the part of its faculty was ironically dted as 
proof." 4 Today, there is a new emphasis on teaching and learning across higher education, 
and all institutions, including community colleges, are engaged in conversations about 
enhancing learning and bringing teaching up to date. 

While literature on the academic profession often treats faculty at two- and four-year institu- 
tions separately, this report highlights the situation of community college faculty by compar- 
ing their responses to our questions with those of faculty at other types of colleges and 
universities. Therefore, in addition to presenting data from community colleges (Associate of 
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Arts Colleges), we also include findings from Research Universities, Doctoral Universities, 
Master's Colleges and Universities, and Baccalaureate Colleges, as defined by The Carnegie 
Foundation's A Classification of Institutions of Higher Education (see Appendix B). Our data do 
not allow us to compare faculty at different types of community colleges-primarily because 
there is as yet no widely accepted classification of these institutions. 5 Nor is there time, here, 
to analyze differences and similarities of outlook and situation between faculty of different 
gender, age, rank, part- or full-time status, or disciplinary affiliation. We do, however, in- 
clude historical data from earlier Carnegie surveys, as well as comments that faculty wrote in 
response to our final question: "Is there anything else you would like to tell The Founda- 
tion?" 

We have organized this report around defining themes of academic life. Chapter 2 provides 
a profile of our respondents, their demographic characteristics, education, current employ- 
ment situation, and past careers. This raises an important caveat concerning part-time 
faculty. Nationwide, the proportion of part-time faculty has doubled in the past twenty-five 
years, growing from 22 percent in 1970 to 41 percent in 1995. Our survey aimed to include 
this fast-growing group of academics, but they remain nonetheless seriously 
underrepresented, accounting for only 13 percent of our respondents overall. Whereas the 
National Center for Education Statistics reports that 31 percent of faculty at four-year institu- 
tions and 64 percent at two-year institutions are employed part-time, part-timers account for 
only 9 percent of our respondents from four-year colleges and universities, and 21 percent 
from community colleges. 6 Our findings, then, are weighted towards the perspective of full- 
time faculty across the institutional spectrum. 

The next two chapters (3 and 4) focus on teaching and learning, examining faculty views of 
students, the joys and sorrows of teaching, and the goals of community college education. 

We find that despite widespread concern about the academic, motivational, even moral, 
preparation of students for collegiate education, community college faculty are quite satis- 
fied with their students and committed to the educational mission of their institution. Our 
survey shows, too, that aside from a special regard for career preparation, community college 
faculty embrace most of the same goals for the education of undergraduates that their col- 
leagues hold for collegiate education at institutions of other kinds. 

Faculty roles and rewards provide the themes for Chapters 5 and 6. The results of our 1997 
national survey suggest that while community college faculty are indeed more heavily 
oriented to teaching than their colleagues at four-year colleges and universities, they are also 
more involved in research and service activities than stereotypes would have one believe. 

The survey also suggests that community college faculty are like professors elsewhere in 
recognizing a need for teaching to be better evaluated and rewarded, and to make teaching a 
more reflective and scholarly act. Indeed, at many campuses, a climate of innovation in 
teaching is already well underway. As one community college professor wrote: "This is a 
very exciting time at my college. Collaborative learning and teaching is the focus, and it is 
changing my views about the education process." 

Faculty across the board have mixed views about the conditions of work, governance, and 



the nature of community on campus, according to findings we report in Chapters 7 and 8. 
Community college instructors, in general, find their work less stressful than their col- 
leagues, most notably because they are under little pressure to do research and produce 
publications. While these faculty tend to be satisfied with the core role of their profession — 
teaching — they are less sanguine about the more distant issues of how their colleges are run. 
In fact, few faculty at any type of institution believe they can have an impact on larger insti- 
tutional affairs. Our survey shows, unfortunately, that the gap faculty perceive between 
themselves and campus administrators remains relatively large. 

What do community college faculty think about higher education's relation to the larger 
society? In Chapter 9, we show that while community college faculty are less likely than 
other professors to take an international perspective in their academic work, they share with 
their colleagues a strong commitment to professional and social responsibility beyond the 
campus. Community college faculty may be more confident that academics are influential 
opinion leaders in our society, but share their colleagues' concern that respect for academics 
is declining in society at large. 

These, of course, are just highlights from the far more complex and varied picture of faculty 
provided by Carnegie's 1997 National Survey of Faculty. While not losing sight of the special 
missions of the community college, we conclude, there is much to be gained by looking at 
community college faculty as an integral part of the professoriate at large. The recent emer- 
gence of teaching and learning as a key issue in higher education foregrounds shared con- 
cerns about how well elementary and high schools are preparing young people for college, 
and about what colleges and universities can do to reengage students in learning. Increasing 
diversity of students and programs across higher education has renewed interest in the 
quality of campus community and given new life to the old question of whether faculty and 
administrators can work collegially toward common goals. The growing use of part-time 
faculty raises urgent questions about the health of the academic profession and the well- 
being of academic programs on campuses of all kinds. And finally, there is the continuing 
challenge of encouraging a broader range of faculty work. In two-year colleges, especially, 
there is a need to recognize and reward faculty who use research and professional service to 
link students to resources in the local community, while throughout higher education, there 
is a need to encourage innovation in the classroom and to strengthen scholarship in teaching. 



NOTES 

1. For example, we reported on data from our 1984 surveys of faculty and students in College: The 
Undergraduate Experience in America, by Ernest L. Boyer (New York: Harper and Row 1987) and in 
several issues of Change magazine in 1986 and 1987. Results from our 1989 survey appeared in The 
Condition of the Professoriate: Attitudes and Trends, 1989 (Princeton, NJ: The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1989), and Scholarship Reconsidered: Priorities of the Professoriateby 
Ernest L. Boyer (Princeton, NJ: The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1990). 
The Academic Profession: An International Perspective, by Ernest L. Boyer, Philip G. Altbach, and 
Mary Jean Whitelaw (Princeton, NJ: The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
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1994) reported on data from our 1992 survey, which was conducted as part of a study of faculty in 
fourteen countries. We also drew on the 1992 findings for Scholarship Assessed: Evaluation of the 
Professoriate, by Charles Glassick, Mary Taylor Huber, and Gene Maeroff (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, Inc. and The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1997). 

2. Statistics on the number of faculty and institutions are from the National Center for Education 
Statistics publication. Fall Staff in Postsecondary Institutions, 1995 (Table 2-1, p. 2-2; Table C-2, p.C-6). 
Enrollment statistics are preliminary figures for 1994, from the Digest of Education Statistics, Table 
175, "Total fall enrollment in institutions of higher education by type and control of institution, 
attendance status, and sex of student: 1970 to 1994 M (p. 182). The American Association of Commu- 
nity Colleges provides the figure for enrollment of first-time freshmen in "Facts about Community 
Colleges" on their website at http: // www.aaccmche.edu. 

3. For this figure, see Education Week, February 25, 1998, p.12. 

4. Terry O'Banion, 'Teaching and learning: A Mandate for the Nineties," in Teaching and Learning in the 
Community College, by Terry O'Banion and Associates (Washington, D.C.: Community College 
Press, 1994, p. 4). 

5. Several previous attempts at classifying community colleges have not succeeded in establishing 
exclusive categories. A promising new attempt by Robert Zemsky and associates, under the 
auspices of the National Center for Postsecondary Improvement, divides the field into three 
groups. "Degree-focus" community colleges are those in which full-time enrollments account for at 
least 50 percent of total enrollment, and more than 15 percent of students are awarded two-year 
degrees and certificates each year. "Mixed focus" community colleges have full-time enrollments of 
at least 25 percent of total enrollment, and more than 10 percent of students are awarded two-year 
degrees and certificates each year. All remaining institutions are "course focus" community col- 
leges in Zemsky's classificatory scheme. Of 1,094 institutions with sufficient data publicly avail- 
able, Zemsky and his associates found that 20 percent could be classified as "degree focus," 40 
percent as "mixed focus," and 40 percent as "course focus" institutions. See The National Center 
for Postsecondary Improvement, "The User-Friendly Terrain: Defining the Market Taxonomy for 
Two-Year Institutions, " Change, Jan /Feb 1998: 57-63. 

6. Statistics on part-time faculty are from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Fall Staff in Postsecondary Institutions, 1995 (1998, Figure 2-3, p. 2-4). It is 
important to note that although nearly two-thirds of community college faculty work part-time, 
they do not teach two-thirds of the classes. Indeed, a recent study of part-time faculty in two-year 
colleges estimates that "part-timers currently teach about 30 to 40 percent of the full-time equiva- 
lent contract hours in American community colleges." See John E. Roueche, Suanne D. Roueche, 
and Mark D. Milliron, Strangers in Their Own Land: Part-Time Faculty in American Community 
Colleges (Washington, D.C.: Community College Press, 1995, p.3). 



Chapter 2: Community College Faculty: A Profile 



Our inquiry focused first on a profile of community college facility and their place within the 
professoriate as a whole. Throughout higher education, faculty respondents are 88 percent 
White, and 61 percent male. Although the racial balance does not vary greatly by institu- 
tional type, differences in gender are striking. The highest proportion of male faculty — 
around 70 percent — is found at research and doctoral universities (73 and 69 percent, respec- 
tively), while at master's and baccalaureate institutions, it is 59 and 57 percent. Community 
colleges have the lowest proportion of men on their faculty, at 53 percent. 1 Interestingly, these 
figures represent progress toward gender equity since 1992, although community colleges 
were more open to women academics then, as well. 

Most faculty are middle-aged, with an average age at all types of institutions between 49 and 
51. Mobility is relatively low among community college faculty. Academics at community 
colleges have served an average of 18 years beyond the teaching assistant level in higher 
education, and have been at their current institution for an average of 14.5 years. Only 
faculty at research universities have been at their institutions for a longer time. 

As one would expect, the master's degree is the highest degree earned by the majority of 
community college faculty responding to our survey (64 percent), while the Ph.D. is the 
highest degree earned for the majority of faculty at all other types of institutions, ranging 
from 57 percent at baccalaureate colleges to 81 percent at research universities. About 14 
percent of community college faculty are currently working towards another degree. 

Community college professors' fields of study reflect the missions of their institutions. In 
particular, we may note that a lower proportion of them have degrees in the liberal arts fields 
(humanities, social sciences, physical sciences, biological sciences, and psychology) than 
faculty at other types of institutions, and a higher proportion have degrees in applied fields 
like education, business, nursing, and technical/vocational subjects. Still, the top five disci- 
plines in which community college faculty hold their degrees are quite similar to those in the 
other types of higher education institutions: education ( in all but research universities); 
humanities (across the board); business (in community colleges, baccalaureate colleges, and 
doctoral universities); fine arts (in community colleges, baccalaureate colleges, and master's 
colleges and universities); and social sciences (in all). The physical sciences are the only 
fields among the top five in other institutions that are not as highly represented among 
community college faculty. 2 

Academic rank in community colleges diff ers markedly from other institutions. A smaller 
proportion of community college faculty hold the rank of professor, associate professor, or 
assistant professor. While these ranks account for over 80 percent of the faculty at research, 
doctoral, master's, and baccalaureate institutions, they account for only 46 percent of the 
faculty at community colleges. Over one-third (38 percent) of community college faculty are 
instructors or lecturers, while this is the case for only about ten percent of faculty elsewhere. 
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Community college faculty are more likely than others to hold their positions part-time. As 
explained earlier, part-timers are seriously underrepresented in our survey, but still account 
for one-fifth of our respondents at community colleges: the National Center for Education 
Statistics puts the actual figure at 64 percent. 3 Although there are often many good reasons 
for part-time appointments, a large majority of our respondents from two-year colleges feel 
that part-timers are replacing full-timers. Indeed, they are more likely than their colleagues 
at other types of institutions to say that part-time and adjunct faculty fill jobs at their institu- 
tions that would otherwise be filled by regular faculty members — 71 percent, as compared to 
around 65 percent at master's and doctoral institutions; 56 percent at baccalaureate colleges; 
and 49 percent at research universities. 

Clearly, some part-timers at community colleges are fully employed professionals who bring 
to their teaching important ties to the community and state of the art knowledge. Still, many 
who wrote comments found the general trend towards part-time employment problematic. 
"At my institution," one community college faculty member said, "full-time faculty are being 
replaced by part-time faculty as the established instructors retire or relocate, and they receive 
fewer benefits, are given inferior office space and technological equipment, and are given 
little hope of moving into full-time positions." Another added that her department had a 
large pool of part-time faculty "who have no access to departmental meetings, decision- 
making processes, or current technologies." 4 

How do salaries of our respondents compare? Overall, the annual (full-time basis) salaiy 
received by the largest proportion of baccalaureate college faculty is $30,000-$39,000 (nearly 30 
percent), while the annual salary level received by the largest proportion of faculty in all 
other groups, including community colleges, is $40,000-$49,000 (from 20 to 24 percent). Even 
so, community college faculty are more likely than others to earn less than $30,000 on a full- 
time basis (17 percent). At the upper end, however, just under a quarter of community 
college faculty are earning over $60,000 — somewhat higher than at baccalaureate colleges (16 
percent) and about the same as at master's colleges and universities. Professors at research 
and doctoral institutions are far ahead, with about one half and one third respectively earn- 
ing over $60,000 a year. 

When faculty are asked about outside earnings, nearly 30 percent of baccalaureate and 
community college faculty report earning nothing above and beyond their institutional 
salaries, compared to slightly fewer at master's, doctoral, and research institutions. Interest- 
ingly, the proportion of faculty earning 50 percent or more of the value of their institutional 
salary from outside sources is similar (6 to 8 percent) at all types of institutions. 

We also asked faculty for their opinions on retirement. Across institutions, about one quarter 
favor a mandatory age of retirement for faculty. Although few feel that the major purpose of 
early retirement programs at their institution is to force out less productive faculty (from 10 
percent at community colleges to 28 percent at research universities), only 34 to 40 percent 
would exercise an early retirement option if it were offered to them. Around half of all 
faculty agree that their institution provides the conditions and support for faculty to retire 
with dignity (ranging from 46 percent at master's and doctoral institutions to 56 percent at 



community colleges), and most intend to engage in research and professional writing during 
their retirement (from a low of 42 percent at community colleges to a high of 73 percent at 
research universities). 



NOTES 

1. Figures on faculty demographics from The National Center for Education Statistics for fall 1995 are 
similar to our findings for spring 1997. According to the NCES report. Fall Staff in Postsecondary 
Institutions , 1995, 86 percent of full-time faculty were white (p. 2-8); 60 percent of all faculty were 
male (p. 2-4); and men composed a smaller percentage of faculty in 2-year institutions (52 percent) 
than in 4-year institutions (64 percent) (p.2-6). 

2. The table for this question lists only those fields in which 3 percent or more of community college 
faculty received their degrees. 

3. See National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Staff in Postsecondary Institutions , 1995 (Figure 2-3, 
p. 2-4). 

4. In a recent survey focussing on community college faculty's connections to local labor markets 
Dominic Brewer and Maryann Gray concluded that "Part-time faculty, many of whom have strong 
community connections, are often unable to use these connections on behalf of the institution, 
largely as a result of their tenuous connection to the college." See Connecting College and Community 
in the New Economy? An Analysis of Community College Faculty-Labor Market Linkages (Santa Monica, 
CA:Rand, 1997, p. vi). For wider discussion of the issues our respondents raised in their com- 
ments, see John E. Roueche, Susanne D. Roueche, and Mark D. Milliron, Strangers in their own 
Land: Part-Time Faculty in American Community Colleges (Washington, DC: Community College 
Press, 1995), and Judith M. Gappa and David W. Leslie, The Invisible Faculty: Improving the Status of 
Part-Timers in Higher Education (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1993). 
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Chapter 3: Teaching and Learning: Concern and Commitment 



Community colleges serve a special group of students. A recent profile of public two-year 
institutions reports that, nationwide, their students are older than those attending four-year 
institutions, with 35 percent under age 21 (compared to 42 percent at other types of colleges 
and universities) and 36 percent older than age 30 (compared to 23 percent elsewhere). 
Nearly half (47 percent) of community college students work 35 or more hours a week 
(compared to 27 percent at four-year institutions), and about 40 percent come from families 
with incomes of less than $30,000 (compared to 28 percent of first-year students elsewhere). 
Further, community colleges serve half of the students in higher education who come from 
minority or ethnic backgrounds. 1 

Faculty at community colleges are very much aware of their institutions' role in providing 
opportunities for students who might otherwise be unable to continue their formal educa- 
tion. In our survey, two-thirds of the faculty at community colleges strongly agree that 
access to higher education should be available to all who meet minimum entrance require- 
ments — a higher proportion than faculty at master's (55 percent), baccalaureate (54 percent), 
doctoral (50 percent), and research (49 percent) institutions. Of course, open access entails 
certain costs. While faculty at all types of colleges and universities say that their students 
could be better prepared for college work, underpreparation is most marked at community 
colleges, most of which are open to any who wish to enroll. Fewer faculty at two-year than 
at four-year institutions find their students adequately prepared in written and oral skills or 
in mathematics and quantitative reasoning skills. Only 14 percent of community college 
faculty give good marks to their students' literacy skills, and even fewer praise their stu- 
dents' training in math. 

Recently, much attention has been paid to the rise in number of remedial or "developmental" 
classes in higher education institutions of all kinds. Today, over 70 percent of community 
college faculty agree that their institution spends too much time and money teaching stu- 
dents what they should have learned in high school. But they are not alone. Their sentiment 
is shared by nearly as many of their colleagues at master's colleges and universities (68 
percent) and doctoral universities (66 percent), while faculty at research universities (62 
percent) and baccalaureate colleges (56 percent) are not far behind. Although many profes- 
sors told us in written comments that the problem is getting worse, Carnegie survey data 
indicate that the overall proportion of faculty holding this view has been almost constant 
since 1984, when the question was first asked. 

Faculty have other concerns about their students. Over two-thirds of community college 
faculty agree that students do just enough to get by academically, perhaps reflecting the fact 
that community college students are likely to be part-timers, coping with family and work 
responsibilities, or "experimenters," trying college out and seeking some subject to turn them 
on. 2 Around two-thirds of the faculty at community colleges also find students today more 
careerist and grade conscious than before, a finding in line with a general tendency toward a 
focus on preparation for the workplace among college students nationwide. 3 The darker side 



of these trends is revealed in the high proportion of faculty who believe that today's students 
are also more likely to cheat to get good grades — 42 percent at community colleges compared 
to 33 to 40 percent at other types of institutions. 

Professors from across the institutional spectrum commented that undergraduates, in gen- 
eral, seem to be losing their interest in learning. "Sure," wrote one research university 
professor, "there is a small percentage of exceptional undergraduates who still have the quest 
for knowledge, who make teaching such a pleasure. But these days, the majority seem to be 
only interested in getting good letter grades with the least effort." A faculty member from a 
baccalaureate college observed that "compared to their peers of the 1980s, the new students 
of the late 1990s seem to have a much diminished capacity and appetite for sustained aca- 
demic effort over the course of the school year." A community college professor confided: "I 
have observed that one of the most vexing problems we teachers face is that most of our 
students are unmotivated. They have learned that the educational system is a resource to be 
manipulated...not for purposes of learning and enlightenment, but for the purpose of finan- 
cial advancement. The most cunning students have so mastered test-taking that they can 
pass a class without learning a thing." 4 

Despite such concerns, our survey shows that, on the whole, community college faculty are 
satisfied with their students and committed to the special educational mission of their insti- 
tutions. For example, over half of community college faculty say they are pleased with their 
students (57 percent), and most agree that faculty at their institutions are concerned with 
students' academic progress (87 percent). Community college faculty rank near the top on 
both these measures, exceeded only by faculty at baccalaureate institutions. Indeed, when it 
comes to relationships with students, community college faculty are at the top, with 70 
percent claiming to be very satisfied, as compared to 68 percent at baccalaureate colleges, 
and 55 to 60 percent at research, doctoral, and master's institutions. 

Undergraduate teaching is ranked highly by community college faculty, with 82 percent 
saying it is very important to them personally. More than half feel that the quality of training 
they received in graduate school for their role as a teacher was excellent or good (53 percent), 
although fewer (43 percent) agree that new teachers at their institution are provided with 
adequate mentoring and support. 

Community college faculty do report innovation in teaching at their institutions. Over four- 
fifths say their department has experimented with the use of technology in instruction; 
around half say that interdisciplinary teaching is encouraged at their institution, and about a 
third say the same for team teaching. In addition, some 40 percent of community college 
faculty say that they regularly or occasionally supervise their students in service learning 
activities off campus about the same proportion as their colleagues at research and doctoral 
institutions, but less than faculty at master's and baccalaureate colleges. Community college 
professors agree with their colleagues on one area for improvement: over half the faculty at 
all types of institutions say that faculty should spend more time with students outside the 
classroom. 
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Community college teaching clearly has special problems, but also special rewards. As one 
community college professor told us: "I wouldn't trade for teaching at a four-year university 
I love the challenge and rewards of teaching the variety of ages and skill levels. These 
students are often unsure of what they want to do and often uncommitted to college. When 
we spark the excitement of learning and thirst for knowledge in them, we know we've really 
taught ." 



NOTES 

1. Patrick M. Callan, ''Stewards of Opportunity: America's Public Community Colleges/' Daedalus 
126, no. 4 (1997): 95-112. Although Callan's statistics are for public two-year colleges only, the 
National Center for Education Statistics reports that public institutions serve 96 percent of commu- 
nity college students. See Digest of Education Statistics 1996 ( Table 174, p.181). 

2. The term "experimenter" is from C. Manski, "Schooling as Experimentation: A Reappraisal of the 
College Dropout Phenomenon," Economics of Education Review 8 (1989):305-312, as dted in a manu- 
script by W. Norton Grubb and Associates, Honored but Invisible: Teaching in Community Colleges 
(New York: Routledge, 1999). See also W. N. Grubb, Working in the Middle: Strengthening Education 
and Training for the Mid-Skilled Labor Force (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1996), Chapter 2. According 
to Grubb, community college instructors interviewed by his research team "are quite aware of how 
many students are experimenters — and what problems they pose for teaching since they are less 
interested in learning a course's content than in using course enrollment to find out what they 
want — so they may not work hard at mastering the course itself" (Personal communication, April 
21, 1998). 

3. Alexander As tin and his colleagues in the Cooperative Institutional Research Program, have found 
an increase in materialistic values among college freshmen over the years. For example, "agree- 
ment with the statement that 'the chief benefit of a college education is to increase one's earning 
power' increased from 53.6 percent to 70.9 percent between 1969 and 1989. Similarly, the propor- 
tion of students who say they are attending college "to be able to make more money" increased 
from 49.9 percent to 74.7 percent between 1971 and 1991." See Alexander W. Astin, Sarah A. 
Parrott, William S. Kom, and Linda J. Sax, The American Freshman: Thirty Year Trends (Los Angeles: 
Higher Education Research Institute, UCLA, 1997), p.13. 

4. It is interesting to note that the Cooperative Institutional Research Program finds that American 
college freshmen in Fall, 1997 "exhibit higher levels of [academic] disengagement... than any previ- 
ous entering class of students." They are more likely to report being frequently "bored in class" 
during their last year of high school, to have "overslept and missed class or appointment," and to 
spend less time "studying or doing homework." See Linda J. Sax, Alexander W. Astin, William S. 
Kom, and Kathryn M. Mahoney, The American Freshman: National Norms for Fall 1997 (Los Angeles: 
Higher Education Research Institute, UCLA, 1997), p.2. 
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Chapter 4: The Goals of Community College Education 



Most community colleges are now comprehensive institutions, providing a variety of educa- 
tional services, from general liberal arts education for students hoping to transfer to a four- 
year institution, to specialized occupational training programs, remedied or developmental 
education, and enrichment courses of all kinds. Our survey shows, however, that commu- 
nity college faculty embrace most of the same goals for the education of undergraduates that 
their colleagues hold for collegiate education at institutions of other kinds. Community 
college faculty hold career preparation in especially high regard, but literacy, problem- 
solving, and a variety of social and dvic skills are valued by faculty across the board. 

When asked which outcomes of higher education are very important for undergraduates, the 
overwhelming favorites of community college faculty are the development of oral and 
written communication (89 percent), and of analysis and problem solving abilities (86 per- 
cent). These are followed by such reflective accomplishments as self-knowledge (66 percent) 
and tolerance of diversity (62 percent). Around half of community college faculty place high 
priority on students' development of firm moral values and enhanced creative capadties, 
while 40 to 45 percent mention academic content: appredation for literature and the arts, and 
sdence and technological literacy. Knowledge of one subject in depth and international 
understanding are chosen by fewer respondents as very important outcomes of undergradu- 
ate education. 

The only outcome highly favored by community college faculty that is notably different from 
those chosen by faculty at other institutions is — not surprisingly — preparation for a career. 
This outcome is considered very important by 59 percent of community college faculty, but 
by only 34 to 41 percent of faculty elsewhere. 

We also asked faculty about their institution's performance. A markedly higher proportion 
of faculty at community colleges than at other types of institutions rate their institution's 
performance as excellent or good at serving nontraditional age students effectively (85 
percent, compared to the next highest, master's institutions, at 62 percent) and at preparing 
undergraduates for a vocation or career (83 percent, as compared to the next highest, bacca- 
laureate colleges, at 72 percent). Community college faculty are satisfied with the course of 
study at their institutions: only a quarter agree that the undergraduate curriculum at their 
college is in serious need of reform. They also believe their institutions are doing a satisfac- 
tory job of general education, with four out of five rating their performance as excellent or 
good — about the same proportion as baccalaureate college faculty. Interestingly, however, a 
sizeable minority (43 percent) say they prefer teaching courses on limited specialties to those 
which cover wide varieties of material-about the same proportion as faculty elsewhere. 

A middling range of community college instructors give good to excellent grades to their 
institution's capacity to provide opportunities for students to explore personal interests 
through electives or to explore a subject in depth through the major (64 and 63 percent, 
respectively). Around 40 percent or fewer rate highly their institution's performance in 
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strengthening the values of undergraduates, offering students opportunities to experience 
and understand leadership, or to engage in public and/or community service. The greatest 
challenge is in developing a sense of campus community. Perhaps reflecting the heavily 
commuter and part-time student bodies at these institutions, only a quarter of community 
college faculty feel that their institution performs well in this regard. 

Community colleges' special circumstances are also reflected in faculty's views of what 
might improve undergraduate education. More faculty at community colleges than else- 
where agree on the desirability of giving students a stronger mix of theory and practice in 
their academic experience (80 percent) and making education more relevant to contemporary 
lives and problems (67 percent). Given the fragmented nature of the academic and voca- 
tional programs at many community colleges, it is also understandable that faculty at these 
institutions feel it is important to place more emphasis on a common core of courses for all 
students (61 percent). Conversely, fewer faculty at community colleges than elsewhere agree 
that undergraduate education would be better if less emphasis were placed on specialized 
training and more on broad liberal education (40 percent). 
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Chapter 5: Faculty Roles in a Teaching Institution 



In a "teaching institution" like the community college, it is not surprising to find that a large 
majority of the faculty are oriented more toward teaching than toward research. Yet commu- 
nity college faculty are not alone. National debates may have cast doubt on the commitment 
of college and university faculty to educating students, but our survey shows that most 
faculty say their interests lie primarily in or lean toward teaching. In fact, this has long been 
the case. Beginning from a high of 76 percent of the professoriate in 1969 and declining to a 
low of 70 percent in 1984, the proportion has risen steadily since to today's figure of 73 
percent. 

International findings for faculty in four-year institutions underscore the distinctiveness of 
this profile. The Carnegie Foundation's 1992 International Survey of the Academic Profes- 
sion in four-year or senior institutions, showed a high level of interest in teaching among 
faculty in only five of fourteen countries: Russia (68 percent), Chile (67 percent), Mexico (65 
percent), the United States (63 percent), and Brazil (62 percent). In the nine other countries, 
more than half the faculty responded that their interests were more in research, with Japan 
and the Netherlands, at over 70 percent, leading the way. 

This is not to say that the sectors of American higher education are all the same. Indeed, 
when we look more closely at these data, differences appear among faculty in different types 
of institutions. Not surprisingly, the number of faculty who say their interests are primarily 
in or leaning toward teaching is highest in community colleges (nearly 95 percent) and 
lowest in research universities (43 percent), with baccalaureate colleges and master's colleges 
and universities in between. No doubt many faculty at community colleges were attracted to 
those institutions through their interest in teaching, and, indeed, two-thirds say this orienta- 
tion has not changed over time. Like their colleagues in other types of institutions, however, 
a notable number of community college faculty have learned to take a greater interest in 
teaching. Across the board, 28 percent of respondents say their interests have shifted more 
toward teaching over the course of their professional life. 

Certainly, community college faculty report spending more time teaching than faculty at 
other types of institutions. The numbers are most striking for formal classroom instruction, 
where community college faculty report that they spent around 15 hours a week teaching 
undergraduates during the fall of 1996, as compared to 10 hours a week for faculty at bacca- 
laureate and master's institutions, 7.5 hours a week for faculty at doctoral institutions, and 6 
hours a week for faculty at research universities. Community college faculty also spent more 
time providing student tutorial aid (5 hours a week) and academic advising (4 hours a week) 
than faculty at other types of institutions. Preparation for teaching took up 11.5 hours per 
week- more than faculty at research universities (10 hours), about the same as faculty in 
doctoral institutions, but less than faculty at baccalaureate and master's institutions, who 
reported spending around 13 hours a week preparing to teach. 1 

For many community college faculty, scholarship does not mean engaging in original re- 
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search so much as keeping up to date in their field. As one professor told us: "My reading is 
important to my teaching. I run to keep abreast of developments and include them in the 
courses I teach." Given their heavy teaching responsibilities, it is not surprising that commu- 
nity college faculty spend less time in original research and/ or comparable scholarly activi- 
ties than their colleagues elsewhere (around 6 hours, as compared to 18 for research univer- 
sity faculty). But this does not mean that these professors only teach. Although it is true that 
very few community college faculty (5 percent) report that regular research activity is ex- 
pected in their position, about 40 percent say that they are currently engaged in scholarly 
work that they expect to lead to a publication, exhibit or performance, and about 20 percent 
report that they have received a grant or special funding support for research in the last three 
years. 

Most of the grants received by community college faculty are small — about half for amounts 
under $5,000. However, about a quarter of the grants are for $5,000-$24,999, another quarter 
for grants over $25,000, with 4 percent of our community college respondents reporting 
research grants of $500,000 or more. Most of this funding comes from government sources 
(47 percent), followed in frequency by the institutions themselves (39 percent), private 
foundations (26 percent), and business firms (9 percent). The pattern differs from that of 
other faculty primarily in regard to the availability of institutional resources for research. 
Four-year colleges and universities support a much larger proportion of faculty research. 

The number is only 39 percent in two-year institutions, but ranges from 48 to 63 percent 
elsewhere. 

Community college faculty are also actively engaged in applied scholarship (consulting or 
professional service). Again, relatively few (17 percent) report that consulting is seen as a 
component of scholarship at their college. Still, during the past year, 78 percent of faculty in 
community colleges worked as a paid or unpaid consultant with a variety of organizations- 
over half with educational institutions, one third with business or industry, and around one 
fifth each with local government and private social service agencies. This pattern of consult- 
ing is similar across the board in higher education — both in regard to the proportion of 
faculty consultants and the kinds of clients they serve. The only exception concerns national 
government agencies, for which 30 percent of research university faculty report working, but 
only around 15 percent of doctoral and master's institution faculty, and 6 to 7 percent of 
baccalaureate and community college faculty. Overall, about 29 percent of the time faculty 
spent in these various activities during the last year was paid, while around a fourth of all 
faculty said that from an economic standpoint, it was necessary for them to engage in paid 
consulting work. 

Community college faculty do not report much of a conflict among their professional activi- 
ties, perhaps because their commitment to teaching is so clear. Unlike many of their col- 
leagues at other types of institutions, community college professors see neither negative or 
positive interaction between their research and teaching activities. For example, few say that 
the quality of teaching at their institution is reduced by the pressure to publish, and only 27 
percent agree that one must be engaged in research to be a good teacher (as compared to 55 
to 72 percent elsewhere). It is also worth noting that few faculty anywhere, including com- 
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